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FROM THE N. ¥. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 


A TALE, BUT NO FICTION. 
She never told her love, 
er let concealme nt, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
eed on her damask cheek : she pin’d in thought ; 
a with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat ike Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. SHAKESPEARE. 


Although tales from real life are usually con- 
sidered too tame and insipid for those whose 
element is the airy regions of romance, yet it 
sometimes happens that the actual occurrences 
of this old-fashioned world, if embodied and de- 
scribed in the rich and glowing language of 
some of our living masters of fiction, would be 
considered too improbable and wonderful to be 
true, without drawing upon the imagination for 
additional facts by way of embellishment. Such, 
we believe, would be the case with respect to 
the following narrative. were the writing of it 
not confided to a pen which seldom aspires to 
bolder flights than are called for in the discharge 
of the dull and monotonous labors incident to 
the publication of a daily newspaper. 

M—— and B—— were friends. 'Uheir friend- 
ship commenced in boyhood—the season in 
which are sown in the unconscious and suseep- 
tible bosom, seeds which spring into vivid im- 

ressions in youth, and ripen into stronger feel- 
ings in after life. As they grew up to manhood, 
the bent of their inclinations was widely differ- 
ent, though their common feelings of attach- 
ment grew with their growth, and strengthened 
with their strength. Our country had drawn 
the sword to vindicate our national rights, and 


avenge her wrongs; and while the exhik arating* 


notes of the fife, and the wild blasts of the bugle, 
fell on the ear of M like musie—while his 
bosom swelled with enthusiasm as his mind 
dwelt on martial employments, and he longed 
to participate in the glories acquired by the sol- 
dier, in showing how fields are won, the other 
pre ferred to travel the smoother road of domes- 
tic and civil life. 
friends, M—— obtained a commission in the 
army, and was ordered upon the recruiting ser- 
vice in the interior. There was a simplic ity, and 
a confidence of mutual affection which marked 
this first separation, and which young and in 
genious minds can only appreciate. The *y had 
heard of false friends, and supposed that such 
might exist. But such was their confidence in 
tach other, that the remotest suspicion of treach- 
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ery never darted across the mind of either.— 
They felt as secure as the mariner when safely 
moored, who listens with pleasure in his ham 
mock, to the din of the elements and the dash 
of the waves without. With the ardor of youth 
ful imaginations, they drew glowing pictures of 
the future, and rejoiced in the anticipated ad 
vaneement and prosperity of each other. Or if, 
per chance, an idea of the waywardness of fate 
or fortune for a moment awakened an unplea 
sant sensation in the bosom of one, it was speedi 





ly dissipated by the assurance of ready relief | 


from the other. Protestations of friendship 
were neither reiterated nor multiphed; there 
was a mutual confidence that their bosoms heat 
in unison; and an indeseribable feeling of re 
gret came over them. as they grasped each 
other’s hands, when M 
of the steam boat, and with faultering voices, 
they pronounced the word * farewell.” At this 
moment with what indignation would either 
have received and resented the least suspicion 
of his fidelity to his friend. And eould 9 being 
endowed with a knowledge of things to come, 
have predicted in the hearing of either, what 
would be his future course towards his bosom 
friend, with the same ignorance of his own heart 
he would probably have exclaimed with Hazael, 
“is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing.” 

Whoever has visited * * * * * * *%o 
and who In this fashionable and travelling age 
has not—will have been struck with the singu 
lar beauty of the irregular valley into which the 
traveller descends a few miles belore reaching 
the fountain, in the bottom of which ‘28 & 
* * * * creek silently winds its way among 
fields and meadows of the richest verdure, now 
lost in the thick foliage of willows and other 
shrubbery, whose pendant branches dip in the 
stream, and bursting upon the view like a silver 
stream, skirted with grassy banks, sprinkled 
with meadow lilies and clusters of wild hone y 
suckles. It was at the old village in the broad 
est sweep of this delightful vale, that M—— was 
stationed for the purpose of obtaining recruits 
for the feeble ranks of our army. Here he be 
came acquainted with a young lady, the daug 
ter of a 
whom he soon felt a growing attachment of that 
tender description which warms the bosom of a 
young soldier. Though a native of this tran- 
quil valley. yet her education had not been un 
attended to, and she had received that cultiva 
tion of mind, and these personal accomplish 
ments, which, when terapered with good sense, 
and mingled with the innocence and sweet sim 
plicity of country life, impart such a charm to 
the female character. It was in the spring ; that 
happy and delightful 
tells us— 








i From the virgin’s cheek a fresher bloom 
Shoots less and less, the live carnation round, 
Her lips blush deeper sweets—-—-—— 

The shining moisture swells into her eve, 
weimns nila Oh ishing bosom heaves 

With palpitations wild, kind tumults. seize 


Her veins,—and all her yielding soul is love.” 


It is sufficient to say, therefore, without lifting 
the veil, and exposing to the vulgar gaze all 
those little refined endearments which consti- 
tute the lover’s bliss, that the attachment was 
mutual, Buta 


few months of happiness, how- 


stepped on board 


respectable and worthy farmer, tor | 


season, when, as the poet | 


| 


young soldier had been chan, 


ever. glided away, seeming to the youthful los 
ers but so many hours, before the sullen sounds 
of war rolled along our frontiers, and M——- 
received orders to ave his regiment, and repair 
to the field. ‘Their loves were Ny lighted anew, 
vows of constancy interchanged, and they part 
ed—he to share in the ree and perils of 
war, and she to count the days and hours of his 
absence, rear the plants in her parterre, weave 
garlands of wild flowers carelessly plucked as 
she strayed among the fields and meadows of 
her father’s domain, and watch the post and 
catch the first glance of the bulletins from the 
army 

Jie was ordered upon distant service, acquit 
ted himself bravely in various actions, and the 
peace found his shoulders graced with two ep 
auletts instead of one. But it was his f rtune 
to be kept in such active service, and to be 
transferred from post to post, even to the re 
motest stations upon the western and south 
western borders of our courtry, that he was 
unable to visit the object of his early affections, 
and fulfil his vows, until the summer of 18S—, 
When he came to this city, and was transported 
with delight, to find her on a visit to an elder 
sister, married and settled in New York. We 
will not attempt to describe the joy of their 
meeting, after so long a separation, during 
which the countenance and elastic frame of the 
red by the toils of 
the camp, to the more grave and muscular ap 
pearance of the expert need soldier, while the 
slender form and features of ——, had attained 
to the graceful and womanly proportions of 
four and twenty. But a few days of prepara 
tion intervened, and he clasped her in his arm: 
as his bride. 

His return to New York was weleomed by 
P— with all the warmth which could be ex 
pected from an endeared friend of his yeuth. 
the ardor of whose feelings, it was but natural 
fo suppose, had been fempere “J by the maturi 
ty of manhood. Both had been prosp erous rn 
While M—— had re gularly passed through s« 
veral grades of promotion, B—— had been ho 
noured with protitable civil appointments. They 
were together from day to day for several weeks 
while the joyous period of the honey-moon 
rolled swiftly away. Now and then. however, 
M——— appeared absorbed in a one néary ali 
straction, and a dark clond would Mit over his 
brow. But like the mist of a summer’s morning. 
it was suddenly dissipated by the sunshine of 
present happiness—leaving the landscape fair 
er und brighter than before. ‘These raoments 
of depression were too transient to excite parti 
cularobservation; and although the compress “<f 
lip and uneonscious sigh did, as he fi 
or twice betray more of the troubled 
he could have wished, still the re 
the variety of occupations and amusements, and 
the charms of society in a city » like this, ad 
ded to the unremitted and dlisint rested exer 
tions of his friend B—— allin his 
power to his gratification, caused the stream of 
happiness apparentiy to glide on without a rip 
ple upon its surface, 
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But there was a canse for these oerasional 
moments of gloom ce oply seated. Nor could 
the passession of a lovely bride. the nuptial frs 
tivities, or the waieties of the nv trope 
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the oppressed bosom of the load w hich weighed 
upon the heart. When he left New York a few 
years before, le). uted froma dearly beloved or 

phan sister, living with her guardians, young, 
minocent, and beautiful Hf there ts any emblem 
on earth of that spotless innocence and purity 
which we are taught to expect in the regions of 
the skies, it isa young artless female, into whose 
bosom ao impure thought has never entered, 
whose cheek has never been suffused but with 
the bloom of health, or when listening to the ae 

cents of merited commendation, aud whose eve 

ry word, look, end action, speak the unpolluted 
mind within, Such, in the eyes of M——, was 
his affectionate sister. blow oft had she hung 
upon bis arm with fraternal affection, as they 
visited together the pfincipal places of attrac 

tion in town, or rambled among the green tields 
and delightful groves in the suburbs, gathering 
daisies, cow-slips, and blue- bells, or listening to 
the carols of the birds as they skipped cheerily 
from spray to spray, during his former visits.— 
And with what tenderness did she cling to him, 
as he kissed the falling tear from her cheek, at 
the moment of their last separation. And with 
what fondness, too, did he anticipate the happy 
moment of their meeting, after so long a separa- 
tion, when, as he might suppose, the tender bud 
which he had left must have expanded to the 
full blown flower. ‘Tarrying a few days at Phi- 
ladelphia, however, while on his way to New- 
York, among his friends in that staid metropo 
lis, dark suspicions were occasionally whispered 
in his ear, that his sister was-—no better than 
she should be. He would have avenged the 
imputation promptly, could he have been per- 
feetly satisfied that it was groundless; but be- 
fore he left, his‘agony was completed by such 
declarations and proofs of her guilt, that he 
verily believed the child whom he had left pure 
and unsullied as the driven snow, was now a 


loathsome prostitute, and the kept mistress of 


some gentleman in New York. It was even in- 
timated that for his own credit, and the happt- 
ness of his intended bride, it would be better for 
him not to speak of one who had rendered her- 
self so utterly unworthy of his kindness and pro- 
tection. And having thus been made to believe 
that 
“ ——She had fallen 

Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 

Had drops too few to wash her clean again,” 

Le yielded to this advice. M was a soldier; 
and although the struggle was a severe one, 
still, after his arrival in New York, having com- 
mand over his feelings, he subdued them so ef- 
fectually, that the few faint and transient evi- 
dences of the secret workings of his soul, before 
related, were all that escaped him. 

After remaining a few weeks in the city, the 
happy couple made the fashionable tour of the 
several watering places in this state, visited the 
romantic regions of Lake George. listened to 
the deatening roar of Niagara, and then return- 
ed. And having resigned his situation in the 
army, and obtained an appointment in a dis- 
tant territory, in the autumn of 182—, after tak- 
ing leave of his friends, and parting with great 
reluctance from his still more endeared friend 
and companion B-—, he departed with his wife 
for the station where his new duties required his 
residence. Hitherto their matrimonial path had 
been strewed with flowers, and not a cloud had 
for a moment obscured the sun of their happi- 
ness. ‘The brightest mornings, however, some- 
times lead on the darkest days, and it is but too 
true that— 

«* Life’s fairest views are but an airy dream, 
Frail as the transient cloud, or bubble on the 
streasn.”’ 
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An endemieal fever, so often fatal to stran- 
gers in that climate, arrested his progress at 
Natchez, which bailed the skill of his physi- 
cians. He received every attention from the 
strangers among whom he was cast, and all the 
endearing attachments of his wife—but in vain, 
it was decreed that the cup of bliss, which had 
but just been tasted, was to be dashed suddenly 
from her lips ; and so rapid was the progress of 
the discase, thatin five shortdays from the com- 





mencement of his illness, she found herself a | 


a widow ina strange land—desolate—alone.— 
But the measure of her atiliction being not yet 
full, she in turn was seized by the dire conta 
gion; and it was not until after the lapse of se- 
veral months that she was able to return with 
the messenger sent to conduct her back to her 
friends, and the scenes of her recent enjoy 
ments. 

Many of her husband’s affairs were left in an 


unsettled state; and after the poigaancy of her | 


grief had somewhat subsided, it became neces- 
sary for her to look after them. Fortunately 
B was a professional man, and to whom 





could she better apply for assistance in her for- | 


lurn situation, than to her husband’s most inti- 


mate and confidential friend ? She did so; and | 
he attended to her requests with all the readi- | 
ness and kindness that she could have expected. | 


A year rolled away, and the affairs, though not 
yet settled, were in a train of adjustment. Mean 
time another year passed away with those be- 
yond the flood, during which his visits had gra- 
dually become more and more frequent, and his 
attentions to her more marked and particular. 
He was her husband’s dearest friend, and she 
therefore the more readily confided in him.— 
During this intercourse with her, his conduct 
was uniformly marked by the most scrupulous 
propriety and delicacy. And when, with honor 
able frankness, he formally avowed himself as a 
suitor for her heart and hand, he was accepted. 
An engagement for marriage soon succeeded, 
and the time fixed for the wedding was not re- 
mote. The engagement was known and ap- 
proved by her friends ; but ere the time for the 
celebration of the nuptials arrived, it was post- 
poned—again, again, and again—by various 
plausible pretexts, so artfully devised as toleave 
nothing to excite any well-grounded suspicions 
as to his faith, and the rectitude of his inten- 
tions. He was a grave and an honorable man, 
not likely to be fickle in his mind, or flexible in 
his purposes. 

In this situation affairs stood until a few 
months since, when, as it was supposed, an ir- 
revocable determination was made that the wed- 


ding should take place during the present spring; | 


and the lady went upon a winter’s visit to her 
friends in the country—to the dear delightful 


spot of her infaney—where she first dreamed of 


love—and where those bright visions of happi- 
ness first danced in her youthful imagination,— 
the reality of which had, as it were, but just 
dawned upon her for a moment, as if to render 
the storm of adversity which followed still more 
gloomy and afflictive—but which now bid fair 
to return again soon, if not with their primitive 
brightness, at least with a mellow light which 
promised to cheer her through the remainder 
of her life. A constant correspondence was 
kept up between herself and B——-—, and he con 
tinued his visits to the family of her sister, with 
whom she had resided while in this city. And 
here our tale must begin to unfold itself. A few 


weeks since the bell rang feebly at the door of 


this lady’s residence, the initial of whose hus- 
band’s name we omit; and the servant ushered 
in a lady whose fragile form, pallid cheels, and 
sunken, lustreless eyes, bore ample testimony to 
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decaying health ; and there was a deep-settled 


melancholy upon her countenance, yet so hand 

some as to proclaim that her features had once 
been beautiful, which told but too plainly that 
her heart-strings kad been torn with anguish, 
and that there was a canker in her bosom “ eat- 
ing into her soul,” and wasting away her thin 
light form, which had apparently been formed 
in the finest mould. She hesitatingly and timid- 
ly inquired for Mrs. M , but on learning that 
she was in the country, and that the lady of the 
house was her sister, she pulled from her bosom 
the miniature of the deceased Major M " 
avowing herself to have been his sister. She 
said at the same time that it was a treasure 
which she had highly prized, though on his last 
visit to the city, of which she Was unapprized 
until by accident she had received the sad tid 

ings of his death, he had treated her with a de 

gree of neglect, which had grieved her to the 
soul, but for which she could never account— 
And as she believed now that she could not long 
survive, she thought her brother’s widow had 
the best claim to the picture, and she had in 

quired her out and brought it. Mrs. ——, hav 

ing never before heard that her deceased bro 

ther-in-law had a sister living in the city, was 
incredulous to the story of the relationship, but 
took the picture and promised to write to her 
sister. ‘he stranger then departed, reaffirming 
with earnestness, and a gleam of woman’s pride, 
her near consanguinity with the deceased, and 
promising shortly to return. 

The lady wrote to her sister the particulars 
of this interview, with ber belief that the stran 
ger was an imposter. ‘The return of the mail 
brought a reply, in which Mrs. M—— for the 
first time imparted to her sister the melancholy 
tale respecting her deceased husband’s sister, 
which we have given above, and which he had 
communicated to her only after they had left 
Philadelphia for the west. Shortly after the re- 
ceipt of this letter, the strange lady called again, 
apparently, as before, oppressed by the bitter- 
ness of grief, and pining away under the pangs 
of her burthened bosom. But the lady now 
shrunk from her as from the touch of pollution 
The stranger perceived this alteration in her de 
meanor, and truly apprehended the cause.— 
The colour which had long been a stranger to 
hercheek, again partially returned, and her dark 
blue eyes were for the moment lighted up, as she 
exclaimed with sudden and unwonted energy— 
“Yes! I am his sister, and your suspicions, 
which I well understand, are groundless : [am 
an unfortunate, an injured, but an innocent wo 
man: Tam the lawful wife of” but checking 
herself, she proceeded in a subdued tone, “alas! 
I cannot speak further.” For a time 














‘*Her lips moved not, but quiveringly, 
Nor would they aught betray ; 

Yet more there spoke, her flashing eye, 
Than words could ever say ; 

Yes, there was meaning in her glance.”* 
Having in a measure composed her troubled 
feelings, some further conversation ensued, in 
which the blighted fair one renewed her pro 
testations of innocence, and intimated that 
while she had been deserted by her former 
friends, though lawfully married, and the mo 
ther of several children, yet she had been com- 
pelled silently to bear the reproaches that had 
been cast upon her—in the daily hope that ali 
the mystery in which her case was involved, 
would soon be cleared up. But her heart was 
now fast withering under the disappointments 
of hope long deferred. Indeed she had hoped 
until no hope was left; and she was now de 
termined, ere she dropped into the tomb, which 
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must soon open for her reception, to rescue her 
fame and virtue from the cruel imputations un- 
der which she was suffering. She then informed 
the lady, that if her husband would call at No. 
——, in —— sireet, on a certain day, she would 
convince him of the truth of her assertions.— 
Yet she gave not the remotest intimation as to 
who was the husband who had thus contrived 
to keep her in seclusion, with but a doubtiul 
reputation. ‘The doubts of the lady and her 
husband were not removed, but their interest 
and curiosity to penetrate the veil which ap 
peared to hang over the fate of the unhappy 
female, were powerfully awakened. 
Meanwhile, aud before the appointed time for 
the promised explanation had arrived, B—— 
called as usual, to inquire after the family, and 
the health of his intended bride. He had never 
been more cheerful, and talked with his wonted 
frankness and seeming sincerity, of his approach- 
ing nuptials. While the evening was passing 
thus pleasantly away, the lady handed him the 
miniatare of his deceased friend, to inquire of 
hina Whether it was a good likeness. He took 
the picture, but had no sooner cast his eyes up 
on it, than it dropped from his hands. For aa 
instaat his countenance was pale as ashes. Eve- 


ry drop of blood seemed to have rushed back } 


upon his heart. His lips quivered, and he trem- 
bled in every joint. But he recovered his selt- 
possession in a moment, picked up the picture, 
as though it had fallen by a common accident, 
und after a few common-place remarks upon it, 
jeft the house, earlier, and more abrubitly than 
usual, . 

The mystery now increased and a dark sus- 
picion flashed across their minds. Llis agita- 
tion had been too obvious not to be perceived ; 
yet there was no definable cause for it, only 
that it appeared to be strongly connected with 
the picture. True it might have been occasion 
ed by the sudden view of the well-known fea- 
tures of an endeared and valuable friend, whose 
remains had for more than three years been 
mouldering beneath the clods of the valley.— 
But still the curiosity of the family was wrought 
up to a higher degree of intensity; and although 
the gentleman had hitherto doubted the pro- 
priety of attending the appointment of the un 
forturate female, his resolution was now fixed, 
and ke at once determined to visit her at the 
timé appointed. He did so; and found her in a 
retired dwelling, melancholy and sad as before, 


but surrounded by her little family, and to all | 


appearance very comfortably situated. She en- 
tered into a history of her life and situation, 
since her brother had entered the army several 
years ago. A few years after his departure, she 
had received the addresses of a gentleman 
whom she had known as her brother's intimate 
friend and associate, to whom some six or seven 
years since she was privately married. And she 
was induced to consent that their union should 
be kept an inviolable secret, in consequence of 
the representations of her husband, that this 
privacy was of the utmost importance to his pe- 
cuniary interests, as it regarded a large amount 
of property in expectancy, which would certain- 
ly be devised to him if his marriage were not 
known, but of which he would certainly be de- 
prived, were the fact to come to the knowledge 
of his aged relative. Another motive for secre- 
cy, he represented to be some heavy losses, 
which would prevent his going to house-keep- 
ing in the style he wished, until he should have 
retrieved his circumstances, which object would 
be accomplished at no distant day. For a long 


time, though deserted by the little circle of 
friends, she bore the seclusion cheerfully, and 
her husband often strengthened her resolution, 
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by representing the pleasure they would all de 
rive when her brother arrived, from the agree- 
able surprise it would occasion him, to find his 
sister the happy wife of his early and constant 
friend. But from the day of her marriage she 
had not heard from her beloved brother 5 nor 
was it until long after his death that by some ac- 
cident, she came to the knowledge of his mar- 
riage in this city, and his subsequent decease.— 
Her heart then sunk within her. But although 
the explanations of her husband were unsatis- 
factory, still he had always been kind and at- 
tentive to her, (only that he never dined at 
home,) and fearing that the estate would be 
lost, she had kept the secret within her own bo 
som. And even yet, she said the secret would 
not have been wrung from her, were it not that 
her own dissolution appeared to be near, and 
she was anxious thather children should be able 
to look the world in the face without blushing 
at the imputation of unlawful parentage. While 
giving this account of herself, she at times was 
almost overcome with emotion; and when 
speaking of the doubt and suspicion which had 
been cast upon her character, 


ee 





———-——— in a gushing stream, 
The tears rushed forth from her o’erclouded brow, 
Like mountain mists at length dissolv’d in rain.” 

But she still avgided giving any intimation as to 
the name of her husband, nor could entreaty 
induce her to alter her determination, until she 
had further time and another interview. 





The conversation having been changed to the | 


affairs of her brother and his widow, the gentle 

man with apparent carelessness, mentioned as 
a piece of intelligence that would naturally in- 
terest her, that the latter was to be married 
again in the spring, to B——. But had a bolt 
been hurled upon her head.from the angry 
skies, the shock upon her feeble frame could 
hardly have been greater. She clasped her 
hands in an agony of grief, and as soon as her 
agitation would permit utterance, she exclaimed, 
*©Oh, God! he is my husband! Oh! (she con- 
tinued) is it possible!—But I see it all now !"— 
and swooned in convulsions upon the floor.— 
The shock was severe upon the gentleman, and 
had it not been for the mysterious incident of 
the picture, would have been much more so ;— 
but the singular conduct of B—— on that ocea 

sion, had in a measure prepared him for some 
strange disclosure. The usual restoratives hav- 
ing been applied, the unfortunate lady was so 
far recovered as to speak further upon the sub- 


ject, and the secret having been thus divulged, 


she unburthened her heart more freely, and 
proved the truth of her representations, by pro- 
ducing the certificate of her marriage from a 
resident clergyman, who confirms its genuine- 
ness and authenticity. 


THE MEDLEY. 
ITALY. 
“Italia! Oh Italia ! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty” —— 

The name of Italy is connected with many asso- 
ciations that are dear to the soul. Not with more 
enthusiasm did the crusaders visit the Holy Land, 
than does the man of literature this classic clime.— 
Ife cannot think of Virgil or Horace, Tasso, Oriosto, 
or the visionary Dante, or the divine Petrarch, 
without conjuring up to his imagination this ‘land 
of sweet sounds,”—this paradise of the world.— 
Nor is it less endeared, or become less interesting 
by the pilgrimages of men of modern times. Addi- 
son and Goldsmith, and the living bard whose genius 
has shed its departing rays over the remnants of its 
freedom, rush at once upon our minds when we 
think of Italy. The poet there takes his full draught 




















46 
of insplration ; and When contemplating the ruins 
of all that was great and glorious onthe earth, paus 
ing as it were over the wrecks of tune, and ponde: 
ing on the vanity of all things, insensibly imbibes 
the pervading spirit of its former greatness ; and in 
describing the dim forms of old, as they are shadow 
ed to his imagination, his breast glows with a cli 
valrous ardor at their exploits, and he becomes at 
once a partaker of their pleasures and their inimor 
tality. 

The richnessand fertility of the soil, its abundance: 
of cattle, the salubrity of the air, the endless varicty 
of its fruits and flowers, its aromatic gums, its wine 
and oil, however beautiful they appear upon the 
face of the country, are not to be compared with 
the deep interest that is excited by its connexion 
with the mistress of the world. Rome, the queen 
of the nations, whose ruins are now enshrined in the 
jewels of poesy—Rome, the kingdom of the arts 
and sciences, whose literature was disseminated 
over the whole civilized world.—Rome, whose 
proud line of Czsars are slumbering in the dust, and 
whose mighty consuls are no more—Rome, whose 
golden eagles glittered in the sunbeam, and ex 
tended their ambitious wings over the face of the 
earth—Rome still survives the poet, the painter, the 
sculptor, and the enthusiast : 

** While stands the Coliseum, Rome shal! stand, 
And while Rome stands—the world.” 


We cannot step even onthe confines of Italy with- 
out being overshadowed and overwhelmed with the 
mysteries of its mythology. Here Saturn reigned 
and gave the goldenage—and two-faced Janus, whe 
built up splendid temples, and reared the sacred 
altars. Here the nymphs and satyrs danced to the 
inspiring music of the timbrel—here Agrippa erect- 
ed his noble fame to the honour of all the gods.— 
The Tiber, with its golden sands, still flows ; and 
is the same river which Horace describes as he saw 
it forced backward from the Tuscan shore! We 
may even now stand upon the Capitoline-hill, and 
look down upon ruined Rome—the “skeleton,” as 
some author has expressed himself, of that gigantic 
form which was once terrible to the nations. Tra- 
dition still consecrates the name of Hannibal with 
the lake of Thrasymene, and there is an old circu- 
lar ruin which the peasants still call “the Carthage- 
nian’s tower.” The Egerian grot brings to our 
memory the fabled interview of Numa with the 
beautiful nymph, who, during her miglity visita- 
tions, instructed him to rule full well the Roman 
people. ‘The springs over which she presided still 
bubble from among the pomice rocks and trickle 
through the mosses and long grasses that flourish 
there. 

The swift Camilla scoured the plains of Italy,and 
opposed the landing of Aineas, who, having escaped 
from the dangers of the Trojan war, and the perils 
of the deep, by command of Venus here rested 
from his toils and founded a city. —Here Pythage- 
ras, after having travelled for knowledge to Egypt, 
and beyond the walls of Babylon, founded his 
school of philosophy, and taught the transmigration 
of souls. Nor should we forget Rome’s founder, 
the son of warlike Mars, with the ‘she wolf) his 
nurse, whose story seemed so wondrous in our 
youth. The luxurious Ovid attached his name to 
the immortal city, when in the spirit ef prophecy 
he divined the perpetuity of his fame, and shouted 

“One half of round eternity is mine !” 

Corinna and the wanton Julia, and the chaste 
Virginia, and the vestal train who watched the vital 
fire, and Tullia, the proud parricide, and a numer. 
ous train of women, endeared by their virtues, or 
odious for their vices, rash over the memory when 
we think of Italy. Cate and Brutus, names dear 
to liberty, and Cicero, the parent of Roman elo 
quence, and what was still dearer to his honor and 
his virtues, the father of the Roman people. Poets, 
philosophers, historians, and orators, rise and pass in 
review before us with all their attributes, and in all 
their glory, and render Italy a countrv deservedly 
the most famous in the world. The Alps and the 
Appenines, and the now ‘ spouseless Adriatic,’ and 
the Tyrrhene sea, names sacred to sweet sung, will 













saianinclaaiem as 
ever be remembered with the region they protect 
and adorn 3 and so long as the love of the fine arts 
maintains its influence over the mind of man, shall 
Ttaly be celebrated and held in remembrance 
the other nations of the earth. She now stands 
** like Niobe in tears,” but, beautiful in her melan- 
choly, she will continue to be an object of reveren- 
tial worship—a form of Idolatry, by all those who 
have seen her marble statues, and to whom her 
paintings and her poesy are known, 
_——2_ oe 


THE STEP-MOTIHER—a cursvese TALE. 
In the reign of Sweng-Vang, the guards of a cas- 


tle found a man lying in the ficld who appeared but | 


At a little dis- 
tance they found two brothers whom they took in- 


recently to have been murdered. 
to custody, as the probable imurderers. As, how- 
ever, the deceased had but one wound, which eon- 
sequently gave cause to surmise but one perpetra- 
tor, the question arose, which of the two had done 
the deed ? Neither of the brothers would accuse 
the other, each of them declaring that he, and not 
his brother, was the assassin. The case was brought 
before the king. 

“To grant life to both,” said the king, 
be to shew mercy to one murderer; to have both 


* would 


executed, where only one can be guilty, would be 
eruel and against the law. Well, then ! let the mo- 
ther of those men be called, and let her opinion de- 
elde their fate ; for she will know her children best.”’ 
The mother was informed of 

‘*1f,” said the poor woman, 


So said, so done. 
the king’s command, 
bursting into a flood of tears, ‘if [am then com- 

4 . 
pelled to choose—let the eldest live !” 

The king expressed his great’ surprise that the 
mother should not have chosen the youngest, for 
the younger children are generally cherished the 
most by mothers. “ Yes,” said she, ‘he whose 
life I now save, is not the offSpring of my own bo- 
dy, but ason of my late husband by his first mar- 
riage ; I have solemnly promised his father always 
to treat him as my own child, and until now I have 
always kept my word. I should now break that 
promise, were I, from maternal tenderness, to save 
the life of my youngest son, to the detriment of the 
other. I feel what this sacrifice costs my heart ”’—- 
Cries and sobs here choked her utterance.—The 
king pardoned them both. 

AFFECTION. 

The same sweet sensations that glow through the 
closer ties of society, which pant in the bosom of 
the husband and the father, pervade, likewise, the 
whole mass of beings ; and though weaker in pro- 
portion to the distance of propinquity, yet he can- 
not be called wretched, who receives, or eommuni- 
cates the smallest portion of theirinfluence. From 
the impassioned feelings of the mother, to him who 
stands joyless on the verge of apathy, the tide of af- 
fection flows ina long and devious course. Clear, 
full, and vehement, it descends into the vale of life, 
where, after a short time, becoming tranquil and 
serene, it separates into many branches; and these, 
again dividing, wander in a thousand streams, dis- 
pensing, as they meve along, the sweets of health 
and happiness, 





Superiority in virtue is the most unpardonable 
provocation that can be given to a base mind. In- 
nocence is too amiable to be beheld without hatred; 
and it is a secret acknowledgment of merit which 
the wicked are betrayed into, when they pursue 
good men with violence. ‘This behavior visibly 
proceeds from a consciousness in them, that other 
people’s virtue upbraids their own want of it. 


above | 











‘THE LADIES’ GARLAND. — 


POLITENESS. 

True politeness is common to delicate souls of all 
nations, and it is not peculiar to any one people.-— 
External civility is but the form established in the 
different countries for expressing that politeness of 
the soul. But internal politeness is very different 
from that superficial civility. It is evenness of soul, 
which exchides at the same time both insensibility 
and too much earnestness ; it supposes a quick- 
ness in discerning what may suit the different cha- 
ractcrs of men ; it is a sweet condescension, by 
which we adapt ourselves to each man’s taste, not 
to flatter his passion, but to avoid provoking him. In 
a word, it is a forgetting of ourselves, in order to seck 
what may be agreeable to others ; but in so deli- 
cate a manner, as to Jet them scarcely perceive that 
we are soemployed. it knows how to contradict 
with respect, and to please without adulation, and 
is equally remote from an insipid complaisance and 
a low familiarity. 

—s + 
“BREVITY THE SOUL OF WIT.” 

The celebrated Dr. Abernethy is a man of un- 
common brevity of expression. A lady who was 
acquainted with this peculiarity of the doctor, once 
called upon him with one of her arms badly burnt, 
for advice, when the following dialogue took place: 

Mrs. B.—(Exposing her arm) ‘*a burn.” 

Woctor.—‘* I see it is, poultice it.” {Mere he 
wrote a prescription for a poultice, and handed 
her. ] 

Second visit. Mrs. B.—[Exposing ber arm as 
before, ] ‘‘ better.” 

Doctor.—* Glad of it, continue the poultice.” 

Third visit. Mrs. B.—[Showing her arm] “ well.” 

Docter.—‘“ Very glad.” 

Mrs, B.—‘* What’s the fee *” 

Doctor.—‘* Nothing—you are the most sensible 
woman I have ever seen. 


POETRY. 

DENNIS HAMPSON—rar Last BARD oF ERIN.* 
The fame of the brave shall no longer be sounded, 
The last of our bards now sleeps cold in his grave ; 


Maggilligan’s rocks, where his lays have resounded, 
Frown dark at the ocean, and spurn at the wave. 





For, Hampson, no move shall thy soul-touching fin- 
ger 
Steal sweet o’er the strings, and wild melody pour; 
No more near thy hut shall the villagers linger, 
While strains from thy harp warble soft round the 
s} 2 
shore. 


No more thy harp swells with enraptured emotion, 
Thy wild gleams of fancy forever are fled ; 
No longer thy minstrelsy charms the rude oeean, 
That rolls near the green turf which pillows thy 
head. 


Yet vigor and youth with bright visions had fired 
thee, 
And rose-buds of health have blown deep on thy 
check ; 
The songs of the sweet Bards of Erin inspired thee, 
And urged thee to wander like laurels to seek. 


Yes, oft hast thou sung of our kings crown’d with 
glory, 
Or, sighing, repeated the lover’s fond lay : 
And oft hast thou sung of the Bards famed in story, 
Whose wild notes of rapture have long passed 
away. 


Thy grave shall be screened from the blast and the 
billow, 
Around it a fence shall posterity raise ; 
Erin’s children shall wet with tears thy cold pillow; 
Her youth shall lament thee, and carol thy lays. 





* Lady Morgan, in the ‘ Wild Irish Girl,” gave 
an interesting account of this ‘* Son of Song ;” he 
ied in 1808, at the advanced age of 119, 
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FROM FHE CONNECTICUT MIRROR. 

DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
Death found strange beauty in that cherub brow 
And dash’d it out. There was a tint of rose , 
On cheek and lip :—he touch’d the veins with icc, 
And the rose faded. Forth from these blue eves 
There beam’d a wishful tenderness, a doubt — 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone may wear. With ruthless haste he bound 
The silken fringes of these curtaining lids 
Forever.—There had been a murmuring sound ' 
With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear + 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler set 
His seal of silence. But there beam’d a smile 
So fix’d and holy from that marble brow, 
Death gaz’d and left it there ; he dared not ste4l 
The signet-ring of Heaven. 
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“GO, MARK HER CHEE 


BY LANTHIS, 


K 9 


Go, mark her cheek !—the rosy hue 
Of beanty once was there ; 

And o’er its bloom no shade had past 
Ot woe—no trace of care! 

The rose that blossom’d there is dead ; 
Aye, faded on the stem— 

Its shrivelled leaves were bright enough 
?Till falsehood wither’d them. 











d 
Go, mark her eye !—once wanton’d there 
Bland passion’s spirit-beam-— 
And hope shot forth in every glance, 
Its sunrays o’er life’s dream :— 
The orbs that once shone glorious!y 
Are fading from their spheres— 
And grief hath dimm/’d their passion-light 
With wrong’d love’s wretched tears ! : ; 
Go, mark her form !—fram’d in the mould ( 
And fashion of those ones, ( 
That float op cherub wings among : 
Fair waters and bright suns :— 
Now grace is fled, and nought is left 
But shadow-like, and wan, . 
Cold relics, of a warm heart, crushed ’ 
By the faithlessness of man / ‘ 
HOPE AND MEMORY. - 
Hope, adieu ! “ 
Faithless charmer, fly my view : e 
I for substance quitting semblance, ¥ 
v 


Shadowy hope for sure remembrance, 
Siren, then no longer woo : £ 





Hope, adieu ! D 

: 5] 

Memory, hail ! a! 

*Tis with thee I fain would dwell ss 
Dupe of Hope no more I languish, } 

Smiling hope but lures to anguish , 

Thy firm pleasures never fail : te 

Memory, hail ! ™ 

al 

MEMORY AND HOPE. he 
Memory, hence! ‘ 

e 


Form’d for bliss and innocence : 
Me thou tell’st of wasted leisure, by 











Faithless friends, and faded pleasure, m 
Wound’st with former pain my sense tr 
Memory hence ! fo 

i 
Hope, be near ! pe 
With thy lights my prospect cheer ; or 

Ualf disclose the scene at distance, 

Show me joys, and shade resistance : ~ 
Nurse of airy pleasures dear, lo 
Hope, be near ! ye 
ar 
A MOTHER’S KISS. dr 
Throughout the reign of childhood’s years, Is 
Its tender woes, its transient tears, rie 
Which mar its smiling bliss ; | 
O, what is that so sweetly found rei 
A soothing balm for every wound ? no 
It is—a Mother’s Kiss, qu 









